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GODS THAT MAY BE ONLY TIN 


NE of the more memorable situations and lines in The Teahouse of 

the August Moon concerns the complaint of a committee from the 
Ladies League for Democratic Action on Okinawa that there had been a 
“bad case of discrimination” against them. The captain in charge, attempt- 
ing to placate them, advised that he would do away with all discrimination 
and got the reply: “We don’t want to do away with discrimination; we 
only want a little discrimination for ourselves.” This reply came sharply 
to mind recently when we noted how certain newspapers and journals 
who are habitually rampant against regimentation, actually manage to 
retain certain regimenting policies for themselves. This has been particu- 
larly true of book review departments and no more so than that which 
governs the policy in regard to books of poetry. Certain newspapers made 
themselves notorious in the thirties and forties by assigning books by 
leftist writers to reviewers from the writers’ own camps. And the process, 
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colloquially known as log-rolling, continued unabashedly and unabatedly 
until congressional exposures made the game too publicly-recognizable 
for comfort. 

That the same process goes forward today in the field of poetry should 
be rather obvious to those who follow current literature with an eye out 
for poetic ventures. One finds William Carlos Williams reviewing a book 
by Wallace Stevens, for example, and, given the two authors, knows 
without reading that the review will be, as indeed it was, praise piled on 
encomium. But this is only one of many instances which point to the fact 
that in America today there is a ruling clique which not only regiments 
the field of poetry but, at least in our opinion, is almost strangling the 
art to death. A nod from one of the clan may prove insurance that a pub- 
lisher will accept a book manuscript from the author who has been suffi- 
ciently fortunate to find approval in such a high place. Recently there has 
been an increase in poetry prizes—from the Pulitzer down to the Lamont 
—and, lo and behold, almost invariably on the announced board of judges 
appear the same names. The latter’s possessors, at least from the reports 
we have received from some SPIRIT poem-submitters, have been scattering 
indiscriminate recommendations of work that is the most trifling and 
vapid type of versifying. This would be hard to believe on the testimony 
of one person, but occasionally an eager-for-publication writer will for- 
ward us with his manuscripts a photostatic copy of the laudatory letter 
he has received from ABC or LMN or XYZ—from some poet of recog- 
nized name who should know better—on the work in hand. We are cer- 
tain when our letter of rejection is received that there are black clouds 
and thunder in that aspirant’s skies. 

We have been on occasion told that “SPIRIT is a voice crying in the 
wilderness,” and certainly our remarks here may prove no more than sand 
in the desert air. The practices of ballyhoo, of the adulation of names 
which too frequently have been blown up out of all proportion to achieve- 
ment, doubtless are too much an ingrained habit on the American scene. 
If such practice and adulation succeeds, the answer is pragmatically certain. 
We are sufficiently philosophic to anticipate no reformations through our 
pens. But we cannot avoid the hope that those who may possibly come 
upon these words will be induced to look, as best they may, behind the 
scenes. If all things, rather than the surface, are considered, perhaps a new 
awareness will bring more discriminate judgments on their parts. Con- 
sidering the sources of judgment, sounder opinions about its justness may 
be reached. The gods on the pedestals may then prove after all to be 
only little tin ones. 
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PAIN 


O you who grew the roses in the side 

And hands and feet of One who wooed you well, 
Who in the heart of Her co-crucified 

Thrust home a seventh sword still warm with hell, 
Who brought to Avila a flaming heart 

Whose pulsing roused the rest of Spain, 

In every age you play your poignant part: 

The Pleiades still ours to lose or gain. 


Scourge of spirit, Breaker of flesh and bone, 
O Darkness wherein is light and time to think, 
O Plunderer of all save One alone, 
With lust locked out and ah, sweet gall to drink— 
Yea, even I may walk where you have trod, 
You who wore the aureole of God. 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


BUDAPEST 1956 


Harden the heart, beyond power of hurt: 
So shall the flashing sword cut out, unhoard 
The voice of flesh that falls, and bleeding fails. 


Only the valiant may survive the hard 
Impossible defeat, by loyal death 
Or wounded return, but never retreat. 


Heart shall be keener, and quicker the soul 

To clench with fighting hand the fisted sword, 
-Bolder will be the mood of men who hold 

With laughing words and death within their eyes .. . 


So shall the soul (the breathing-still-within 
Of spirit making firm the dying flesh) 
Harden the heart beyond power of hurt, 
Quicken the mood, 
while our might grows less .. . 
R. J. SCHOECK. 
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THE RAINBOWS OF MY DUST — (Old Benjamin speaks) 


In Michaelmas the glory dies, the days 
that hung like heavy plums through still September 
begin to fall... 


The summer was a silent grief in me. 
I had no answers for a sun that warmed 
a head where nothing grows; the lush azaleas 
blazing in shades I could not understand 
rattled across my walk... 
where cobblestones 
tapped to the heartbeat of my hickory. 


In Michaelmas I watched the summer sun 
walk the western hills like an Irish lass 
sweeping her hair of fire and gold behind her— 
who paused once, when her locks 
caught like Absalom’s in the ragged trees . . 


And then was gone. I did not know you, child; 
I guess that what remains behind is love. 
The marigolds remain, with stalks like char, 
like dark initials that a schoolgirl scrawls 
with love upon the margin of her world. 


Now it is autumn that-old men understand. 


Here is an empty porch where shafts of sun 
weave rainbows of my dust, is life preserved 
in flowerpots, a rocking chair whose moan 
is that of stone-age fathers . . . eloquent. 





All this I can comprehend. 
Notice the gulls, though, old as Icarus 
and yet they are not reconciled; the gulls 
will always fear the winter-smelling winds 


The winds, insanity-gray, 
laying their hands upon the circling birds 
scattering them apart, like broken beads 
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Like all my prayers that turned to chainless words 
a long time ago. 


I think it is the time to be resigned. 


Often on these fall nights the winds arise 
and prow! around my empty house like doubts, 
hissing my ancient fires out; I pray 
a foolish thing more like a dream than prayer: 


I pray that the dark nurse of my child love 
will be the one to come . . 


warming my sallow face with her pungent breath, 
bearing me home in black and gentle arms. 
F, X. MATHEWS. 


SONG OF DUST 


I sing the dust that glands 
the everlasting form 
whose syllables affirm 

a music in its ponds. 
Attuned to ripple bounds, 
my joy outwits the worm. 


The dust of nerve I sing: - 

articulating flesh 

to strum the air and whisk 

a chord while light is young, 

that when each dark is hung 
« notes blind the basilisk. 


Before the muscle flings 
the instress and the stress 
of song beyond the rust 
or moth and oh man rings 
his strength above no things— 
a man I sing the dust. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP, 
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POLYPHONY CONVENTUAL 
My weight is love-—St. Augustine. 


With voluminous renaissance sleeves rolled back, 
the sister leans over the child making paper hills 
and a paper moon—red and orange—on black 
with flour and water paste clamoring everywhere. 


Or with a riddle-me-this eyebrow raised to coif line, 
studies petrifaction of the myth 
to the permanence of marzipan 
and the cocktail hour topography of little magazines. 


Iconoclast of the magic mirror on the wall 

and mannequins antiphonal in the small salon, 
she admonishes the memory to seven mansions 
and the crystal center—God. But (Alice said 
in a thoughtful tone, “That’s a great deal 

to make one word mean”) the bridal bed 

is in the canticle. 


She could, of course, kilt a thread-mended habit 

to handling the ubiquity of dust, 

the waspish regularities of convention, decorum and waxed 
floors. 


And appear incongruous at fashionable lectures 
and congruous to birthdays without landmarks. 
She makes tranquil the activity of her anchorhold 
like Roger Bacon’s on a bridge above the Thames. 


Alchemist, she has a private (not written) 
Book of Beasts snared from psalm, psalter 
and churlish affinity of dear flesh. 


Learning is lonely. And not with a delicate aloneness 

like the Celtic monks with Panguar-White, contemplative cat, 
who would, after all, not be pleased any more than she 

with Faculty Tea. 


Reason and audacity pillage the minutes of meditation: 
how blow live coal, lips still raw with charred flesh. 











Dry shibboleths tied carefully, like an apron 
on remembrance, keep the day hours neat. 
Night is an undiscovered country from whose bourne 
this traveler returns a few times 
that the compassionate saints may pull 
the gravitation to the dictum of Augustine. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


EARTHBOUND 


The sunlight struck that afternoon, 
Swift as the scythe against sharp stone; 
I swung the blade and cut green flesh 
Quick to the bone. 


I claimed no greater purpose than 
To keep the land from growing wild, 
A common Adam who'd rather see 
His haystacks piled. 


(It wasn’t something I had to do; 
It was only a task that, once begun, 
Demanded simply the decent need 
To see it done.) 


But thunder where no storm appeared 
Made me pause to scan the skies— 
A gleaming jet zoomed out of the sun 
And scorched my eyes. 


It upward soared and gracefully rolled, 
Melting in miles all out of sight— 
What blithe lark could know such sweet 
Icarian flight? 


The flesh is grass, the heart is stone: 
This stubborn field has lost my care, 
But let the grass grow rich and tall 
Toward vibrant air. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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ONE ROAD, ONE LIGHT 


Only one road leads home, the heart returning 
From tempests weathered, sweet exiles outgrown; 
From alien loves that were not quite its own, 
From space ablaze with unnamed planets’ burning. 
There was a climate for its every yearning: 

Blue tropic solitudes of winds unblown, 

Stormed valleys where the seeds of dark are sown, 
And snowy mountains white past all discerning. 


Only one light that charts the journey back 

Will grow kin to the universe as night 

Reveals its endless reaches, flame on flame. 

The vagrant heart, returning, finds no lack 

Great as it learned, lost to that native site 

Where it is known and loved and called by name. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


WORDS AND THE WORD 


Let this voice that is human, and in vain 

Invokes Orion, rise above all sound 

Or perish in the night. While sleep, like rain 
Conversing with the ground, 


Talks with the soul, peace-ambushed, care-forgetting, 
Let words wind up their last experience 
Of echoes and soon cease. Old Aprils setting 

Have numbed my every sense, 


So that I dread all new ones lest they leave 
My wonder speechless still. Inferior 
Destiny: to behold the ocean heave, 

To touch Spring’s metaphor, 


To cup into one’s hands all brightness, feel 

As if in us the white precipitous bliss 

Of all spumes, yet to find one word to seal 
All emotions’ abyss: 




















“Beautiful.” Beauty, best when silent, pure 
If rid of mortal me! O Beauty, when 
Did your inquietude begin to lure 

Out of her nest a wren, 


Out of its natal narrowness my soul? 

Is this poetry then, or is it You, 

Breathing your Life on me, its aureole 
On my clay, old yet new? 


If still your Word, our lyres all broken, sings, 

Is mine the futile drop before the sea, 

The glow-worm in the sun, the tear of things 
About your Harmony 


That knows no tears? Ah, even before you, 
Redeeming splendor of the risen Lord, 
I say but “Beautiful” and wish I knew 
One more eternal word. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


REHEARSAL 


Along the shrunken bough neglect had cursed, 
Fragile and indestructible, the blossoms burst 
To graft upon the omnipresent night 

The undiminished brilliance born of thirst. 


The apple tree awakens to the white 

Sorcery of fragrance fused with light. 

It feels the warm life rushing from the root 
And knows the long forgetfulness was right. 


The boldest promise buried in the shoot, 
Unconscious of time’s gradual pursuit, 
May countermand the sunlight, but immersed 
In darkness, bear its own transcendent fruit. 
SISTER MARY GILBERT, S.N.J.M. 
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DUALITY 


Love, I should be content 

to share a dream forgotten, born afar, 

of ever-new desire, not passion-spent, 

the ecstasy and not the aftermath 

of human intercourse. Vibrating, fleet, 

our hours are winged with joy, soar down the path 

of heaven almost like a god whose feet 

leave stars as footprints—I would kiss each star 

while haunted by a thing I never see. 

The book whose pages never feel my touch, 

your early-morning face, reality, 

the thousand routine tasks I cannot share; 

the tired impatience of a weary day, 

small, vexing duties, economic care, 

both gain and sacrifice to mark the way 

which holds at once so little and so much. 

And in my blood dead women stir again, 

those endless generations who have spun 

both swaddling clothes and shrouds for all their men, 

fed them and warmed them, worn both yoke and crown 

in endless labor, and with strange desire 

I long to serve you too by stooping down, 

to tend both heart and hearth with primal fire. 

The roots of life are deep and dearly won. 
KATHERINE THAYER HOBSON. 


DRIFTWOOD 


The gnarled fingers of time and sea 

Have set the curls of eternity 

And have flung them on the lisping tide 
Which whispers of the Time that died— 

A dancing puppet on the strings of the moon. 


Upon a shore more strange than Soon 
The pieces speak in the way of age— 
Lear’s mad fool and Lear’s cruel sage— 
All in the crucifixion of a breath 























That speaks of everything but death. 
The young gather and try to see 
(Sometimes beyond a century ) 
The fountainhead in a vale of time; 
Or like the poet, weave a rhyme 
With an April tongue. 
These are no shores for the idle young, 
No sticks to set the wrought-iron table 
To interpret its sea-hewn fable 
Over cocktails or the slow gray ash. 
For it was born of storm and lash 
And the word that bled to salt and foam 
And shattered to the thought of home, 
And tread the wake of a hundred years 
Finding in an ocean’s frantic tears 
A desert and a fragile tomb 
Strict as Time and of her womb. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 


FIRST SONG 


Because I love you now with all my heart 
You are become beloved and noblest part 
Of all I am and ever hope to be... 


I hold you bound with every worthy thought; 
Because of you all I survey is wrought 
In beauty I'd ignored for vacant eyes. 


Now with each kindled breath a spirit deep 
Within me stirs and willows wake from sleep. 
Life bears me singing—even unto death 


When my soul, all else relinquishing, 
Shall sing you even as the angels sing! 
And if this love be blind I would not see 


Beyond the wondrous world your love has made, 
But grope my way forever in your shade. 
FRANCESCA GULI. 
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LAKE TWILIGHT 


Now, on the evening lake, 
slowly, quiet has come down 
with the drifting current. 


Paddles 
turn and glide, are splashless 
in the flow, carve their passage. 


Gone 
out of sight the birch canoe, 
forever now unknown— 


perhaps too much alone 
in this blue half-light I flawed 
with mortal sight some flashes 


out there across the water. 
The mind has ways to alter 
realty, to see whatever 


it has a hunger for. 
Mind is a hungry eye, a far- 
truant needing water or fire. 
R. J. SCHOECK. 


BOY IN A BROOK 





Where the amber water flows 
Through the meadow, 

Velvet mud between his toes, 
Pan’s great-grandson blithely goes 
Whistling to his shadow; 


Peels himself a willow-switch, 
Scoops a hand in vain to catch 
Skating insects as he passes, 
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Plucks a leaf to set afloat 

For a boat, 

Stoops to watch a turtle dive 
From tilting grasses, 

Gives a sleepy frog a shove, 

And drops a pebble on a minnow 
Drowsing in a sunny hollow. 


The jewel-weed drips gold, mint scents the morning, 
Cardinal-flowers flame a scarlet warning: 
“Wade on, young mischief, through the shallows now 
That will not last forever; 
Only too soon must you be learning how 
To breast the River.” 

FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


PARABLE IN NUMBERS 


Pride’s bubble blowers having come to Nought 
Breathe lucid zeros on the air till none 
Rise from the pipes to taunt the silent One 
Who stands beside the ciphers He has caught 
Out of the empty distances of thought. 
The bubbles drain the prisms of the sun 
In colored moments for oblivion 

_ But darkness dims the lesson to be taught. 


The men who fashion zeros have an art 
Of making nothing out of less than light. 
Doubt fills their bubbles for the endless flight 
With never a star to pierce them with a dart 
Knowing full well the digit One shall chart 
Their void of meaning down the rim of light. 
A. M, SULLIVAN. 
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THE PERFECT MOMENT 


How a word would shatter 

The allness of this moment! 

There really is no need for voice 

For a lantern of silence swinging high 
Will show . . . will find 

Some musty old corridor of the mind 
Wearing a sudden summer sky. 


How a word would shatter 
The allness of this moment— 
But hammers of time 
Will chip the rapture down 
Until love has it shaped to niche-size 
Like a little clay saint 
Enshrined. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


EDIFICE 


Long years ago I tilted with a theory 

The fact of which the loser now I face: 
Your tyrant presence, wind, unblending, eerie 
Enhances what is built to loye’s embrace. 


Awakened through the years in beauty’s laughter 
Involved somehow, embedded by surprise, 
Lapped up as afternoon from every rafter 
Departing purples hills and fills my eyes, 


I see all paths point to one dear encounter, 

Child with an arrow, courtesy or chore, 

The smoking flax, the flame, the sense of wonder. 

Where wind and snow are king and queen before, 

My house arisen steps into the winter 

With welcome warmth and calmness at its core. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 




















La 


PORTRAIT 


My lady, it will take me suns and moons 

To paint in verse what I admire in you, 

And certainly I cannot have you pose 

For if you did, my thought would wander far 
In quest of much more tender shades of dawn 
With which to draw your eyes. I would then have 
To trace a wave that does not flow to be 
Another wave or that, if calm, still holds 

Its white elusiveness without becoming 

The color of the shore on which it falls: 

For only thus I might attempt to limn 

The softness of your hands and keep them free 
From this injustice that we call our art. 

Both eyes and hands are difficult to sketch 

For one should know what they have seen and done 
To capture all their beauty, formed of skies 
And sunsets and past tears, and to detect 

Their secret pulse that now is what it is 
Because of each bud touched, of all thorns felt. 
And you would smile as all the heavens smile 
At us who think this flash of life our own. 

I would then be reminded of your mouth 

And you would have to wait more suns and moons, 
For one must dare to compromise with God. 

If I should paint your lips with hues of fire, 

I would not know of flames that do not harm 
And, giving death, you would be mortal, too; 
And if I paint them with a touch of grief 

I shall no longer understand God’s love 

That dooms to darkness what is love and light 
And gives my part of tears, my taste of death 
To one who came of deathless happiness. 

My lady, it would cost me faith and heaven 

To paint your face—so I will not. I now 

Shall be alone for, once, in bygone days, 

I saw, along the desert sand, a flower 

Which lives above comparison of spring. 


JOSEPH TUSANI. 
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RETIRING TEACHER 


When faced with the hour of her retirement 
She scattered her treasures—brought from afar— 
Rose got some sandalwood from Ceylon 

And Helen a bit of a Negev jar; 

Cases, she gave, with displays of chocolate 
And cotton and linen—but, strangely, I 

Got a lovely brochure from Hiroshima 

And a kerchief—blue as the evening sky; 
From things like these she had conjured visions 
That children might fathom brotherhood 

In sky blue silk or from broken contour 

Of the Negev jar or the splintered wood. 


The teacher had come to the time for parting 
With simple treasures—as classrooms’ are— 
She gave me pictures from Hiroshima 

But another was given a Negev jar— 

She'd taught that one who had sent it to her 
From his desert tent on an evening hour 

As he rested from hunting ancient cities 
And pondering signs of forgotten power: 
That jar from the Negev speaks of pleasure 
And of hands caressing the senseless clay; 
My album reveals a happy city 

Where a gracious past would be spent one day. 


Now, Rose was the old one’s nearest neighbor 

And her door stood open across from mine— 

And she bound this poetry up with parting 

In the scented wood and the phantom line. 

As she conjured visions of greening hillsides 

And of history, etched in the desert’s sands, 

Rose and I drew the constant present 

But yesterday fell to our colleague’s hands; 

Still teacher, she went from the parting hour, 

Her treasures divided among us three— 

Rose got today and the past was Helen’s 

But she set tomorrow apart for me. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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THE POETRY OF KATHLEEN RAINE 


By JOSEPH P. CLANCY 


leen Raine is still not well-known in this country. This may in 
some measure result from the direction some American poets have taken 
in the last decade or so, a direction not very sympathetic to Miss Raine’s 
kind of poetry. Whatever the cause, the results are to be deplored; not to 
have read her work is to have missed poems of striking purity and power. 
It is in addition, for the American reader of a certain temperament and 
taste, something of a necessary challenge and a possible curative. 


prego she has been writing for more than twenty years, Kath- 


I. 


Labels are uncomfortable but not useless things, and it may help at 
the start to call Miss Raine a Romantic. She would choose to be called 
that herself. She wrote several years ago that “The tide now seems to have 
turned, back to the norm of English poetry, the tradition of Coleridge and 
the Romantics,” and she states in her essay on Coleridge: “I would... 
support the view of . . . Sir Herbert Read, that what took place, through 
the agency of Coleridge and Wordsworth, was no mere change in literary 
fashion, but a rediscovery of the true nature of poetry, and a formulation 
of the philosophy of the imagination that can fairly be described as a 
widening of human consciousness.” 

Poetry is for Kathleen Raine what she says it was for Coleridge, “the 
highest mode of thought, one that includes philosophy, for it is the experi- 
ence of the total man.” She calls Coleridge’s best poems “visionary poems, 
a new kind of poetry, 2 new mode of consciousness, once and for all 
attained and given form; they are the creations of ‘the body celestial,’ the 
spiritual world beheld by the inward eye.” In writing of Blake she makes 
her beliefs even clearer: she speaks of the need to “rediscover a part of 
the poetic art that has gradually been lost, as our Western civilization has 
advanced and perfected its one-sided mode of thought, and discarded the 
mythological for the rational,” and declares that once this is learned, “we 
come to look, in poetry, for the gods and their symbols, and if we do not 
find them, the finest verse seems insipid, as if lacking a necessary dimen- 
sion. Once we become accustomed to this pre-verbal interplay of symbol 
and the personified potencies of the eternal human archetypes, we come 
to find it a necessary part of any art, and in its absence, poetry of words 
alone, however felicitous, can no longer satisfy us.” 
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Miss Raine writes what I would call ontological rather than ethical 
poetry: although it occasionally, almost marginally acknowledges human 
responsibility and guilt, its primary concern is with the experiences of 
incompleteness and fullness of being rather than with choice. (I do not 
mean to suggest that the two kinds of poetry are necessarily separate, or 
that one kind is superior to the other. Much of Auden’s poetry I would 
call ethical, concerned with choices to be made or that have been made, 
with responsibility; much of Edith Sitwell’s later poetry and Dylan 
Thomas’ is rather concerned with response to being. Romantic poetry is, 
most often, ontological. In Dante, of course, and many other poets, both 
kinds of poetry are intimately fused). Miss Raine’s poems rise from the 
human experience of being a finite creature hungering for the infinite in a 
world that at times offers intimations of immortality, at times is a prison 
for the unsatisfied spirit. “Romantic poems tend to be about romantic 
imagination,” writes W. K. Wimsatt, and Miss Raine is no exception. 
Her poems are both about and are actions of the human faculty that 
attempts to transcend space and time, to create or find a world of perfect 
being. 

Living in Time is the title of one of her books, and the experience of 
time, central to most poets, is often for her an agony: 


The world is built upon a separation 
Whose distance the long light years cannot close. 
The wound proliferates, the rift extends. (‘“Dust’’) 


“Living in time is but to seem,” says one poem, and another cries 


No, I have seen the mirage tremble, seen how thin 
The veil stretched over apparent time and space 
To make the habitable earth, the enclosed garden, 


and ends with the vision. of 


the void 
That traps the rabbit on cropped turf as in a snare, 
Lies at the heart of the wren’s warm living eggs, 
In pollen dust of summer flowers, opens 
Within the smallest seed of grass, the abyss 
That now and always underlies the hills. (“The Mirage’’) 


This experience of time and space as separation or illusion hiding a 
void is closely linked with the hatred of self—expressed in other poems. 
Her “Two Invocations of Death” pray 
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Rid me, death, 
Of face and form, 
Of ail that I am, 


and ask 


How long must I bear 
Self and identity— 
Shall I find at last 
My lost being? 


Her experience of time comes primarily through empathy with the flux 
of nature. Certain of Miss Raine’s poems speak in the first person, as in 
“The Journey,” of a single spirit moving through the history of creation: 


I was the trout that haunts the pool, 
The shadowy presence of the stream. 
Of many many lives I leave 

The scattered bone and broken wing. 


I was the dying animal 

Whose cold eye closes on a jagged thorn, 
Whose carcass soon is choked with moss, 
Whose skull is hidden by the fern. 


She attempts, in such poems, to 


Learn, if I dare, the order of the wind, 
Fire, tempest, and the sea. 

Learn, if I dare, into what mode of being 
The leaf falls from the tree, 


and her imagination reaches to 


Beyond sense, the spinning spheres, 
Atoms and stars 
That weave our lives. (““The Invisible Spectrum’’) 


The above passages show primarily the negative side of Miss Raine’s 
central theme: the experience of a transient self as part of a transient 
creation, the longing for an end to “the fleeting Dream and hope and 
despair of this transient perilous selving.” But the end of transiency is 
more often seen not as the negative release from time, but as 


the flowering, the flowing, 
The pulsing, the awakening, the taking wing, 
The long longed-for night of the bridegroom’s coming. 
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These lines occur in “Rock,” which finds the empathetic experience of 
nature sustaining: 


There is stone in me that knows stone, 

Whose sole state is stasis 

While the slow cycle of the stars whirls a world of rock 
Through light-years where in nightmare I fall crying 
“Must I travel fathomless distance for ever and ever?” 
All that is in me of the rock, replies 

“For ever, if it must be: be, and be still; endure.” 


Often there is the experience not of a void but of existing 


Upheld by being that I cannot know 
In other form than stars and stones and trees 
Assume in nature’s glass, in nature’s eyes. (“Seen in a Glass”) 


There is, too, the moment of peace on the “Seventh Day,” as 


Every natural form, living and moving 

Delights these eyes that are no longer mine 
That open upon earth and sky pure vision. 
Nature sees, sees itself, is both seer and seen. 


This is the divine repose, that watches 
The ever-changing light and shadow, rock and sky and ocean. 


Such moments of union with the divine immanence are rare. Most 
often the poems speak not of repose but motion in search of repose, as in 
“Isis Wanderer”: 


Gathering under my black cloak the remnants of life 
That lie dishonoured among people and places 

I search the two-fold desert of my solitude, 

The outward perished world, and the barren mind. 


I piece the divine fragments into the mandala 

Whose center is the lost creative power, 

The sun, the heart of God, the lotus, the electron 
That pulses world upon world, ray upon ray 

That he who lived on the first may rise on the last day. 


“That which is being the only answer/ The question is its measure”: that 
is the heart of Miss Raine’s poetry. She is the kind of poet who is contin- 
ually striving to write one poem of which those already written will be 
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foretokens, partial glimpses, shadows. The closest she has come to this 
is in “Northumbrian Sequence,” a series of six lyrics exploring and binding 
together the several aspects of her theme. The climactic moment comes 
with the final lines of the last lyric, as the poet gives full voice to her 
central experience: 


But body was imperfect from the first, 

Heart, sense, and the fine mesh of word and thought 
Will not contain the abundance of the world. 

The god that in the ascending tree, bird, stone, 

River and mountain, wind and rain 

Has remained hidden since the world began, 

The power that overflows and shatters every form, 
Calls on death to come, to break the imperfect mould. 


Spirit, freed from the form into which you flowed, 
Prisoned merlin of the groaning tree, 

The self you were in nature falls away 

All at once into dust, as the bird-heart homes. 
Dark into dark, spirit into spirit flies, 

Home, with not one dear image in the heart. 


II. 


Commenting a few years ago on the differences between current 
British and American poetry, Miss Raine observed that what struck her 
as most alien in the latter was “the extent to which the universe of refer- 
ence is the physical, sensible world.” She spoke of “how denuded of physi- 
cal precision the landscape of contemporary English poetry has become,” 
but insisted that perceptual images “lack a dimension without which we 
soon begin to feel an intolerable claustrophobia.” Her own imagery is not 
highly perceptual. There is enough detail in certain lyrics to give a sense 
of setting, but she believes that more detail would confine the poem to 
dealing with"a purely physical universe. Her landscapes are never only 
themselves: “the ever-recurring forms of nature mirror eternal reality.” 
To evoke this she returns again and again to the bare names, “rock,” 
“water,” “tree,” “bird,” “fire,” “storm,” submerging particularly in the 
generalized image. 

Her earliest and latest poems find in nature both their theme and the 
imagery to express this. The middle poems explore other images and 
symbols for incarnating the themes. Specifically Christian references occur 
in this period and then are replaced by Greek, Egyptian and Indian myths. 
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Miss Raine has been a Roman Catholic since 1945, and most of her 
attempts to use Christian symbols occur about that time. Her rejection of 
them she explains in introducing her Collected Poems: “I can see that 
when my vision has been most pure the ecclesiastical symbols have never 
come to my mind. I would not venture to say that no Christian poetry is 
likely to be pure at this time, but I know it for myself.” In omitting earlier 
poems from this collection, she notes that “among those that have had to 
go are nearly all poems of ecclesiastical symbolism or sentiment.” The 
latest poems sometimes use figures common to many myths, such as the 
dreamer beneath the tree and the child in the boat; they deal with incarna- 
tion as a human experience, not with the Incarnation of Christ. 

If Miss Raine seeks evocative symbols by discarding perceptual pre- 
cision and dogmatic contexts, it is a peculiarity of her work that she does 
not, as one might expect, reject the vocabulary of the scientist. Rather 
she uses it very fully together with her natural and mythic imagery. Robin 
Skelton refers to this as an attempt “to suggest the ‘poetic’ content of the 
scientific discovery concerned. This is possible when the scientific terms 
are concerned with matters that have affinities with deep-seated human 
instincts, or with myths.” “Water” is a poem that springs from a scientist's 
as well as a poet’s way of seeing, with its references to “Protophyte and 
protozoon,” “Amoeboid, ovoid, pulsing or ciliate.” The poem on “The 
Human Form Divine” deals with the loss of “the human contours” in the 
modern scientist’s seeing: 


antonomous cells 
Grow like unreaped fields of waving corn. 
Air filters through the lungs’ fine branches as through trees. 


Miss Raine makes relatively little use of the kind of imagery we have 
grown accustomed to in modern poetry, the imagery of industrialized 
urban living. There is almost none of this in her latest poems, but she 
has preserved poems in which a few such images occur: 


Cameras and motor-cars 
Spin on the hub of nothingness 
On which revolve the year and stars.” (“Ex Nihile’’) 


Her poems build by association and are incantatory in tone. She calls 
several poems “invocations”; even when she is not directly invoking, she 
orders her language to create a sense of suspension from the common- 
place. Very occasionally she will write a poem in a fixed stanza pattern; 
when she does it is likely to be in couplets with a strong simple rhythm, 
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or in quatrains that have their roots in the ballads. Most often she works 
in free verse, allowing the rhythm and stanza to build from the movement 
of thought and feeling. Robin Skelton has learned from Miss Raine that 
“she is unable to become more than mildly interested in the study of verse 
form. To her each poem dictates its own form.” Her early lyrics tend to 
use a somewhat clipped free verse; her later are more apt to work with 
long, full lines or with comparatively regular unrhymed stanzas of short 
ones. She takes deep breaths in her later poems, going on for some time 
without a full pause, which aids the evocative, incantatory effects she seeks; 
her syntax is frequently loose in her later work. These qualities are most 
fully seen in the recent poems that take the form of spells, as in “Spell 
of Creation”: 


Oh love, my love, there springs a world, 
And on the world there shines a sun, 
And in the sun there burns a fire, 


Within the fire consumes my heart 
And in my heart there beats a bird, 
And in the bird there wakes an eye, 


Within the eye, earth, sea and sky, 
Earth, sky and sea within an O 
Lie like the seed within the flower. 


III. 


I have been concerned so far with pointing out the characteristics of 
Kathleen Raine’s poetry, letting it, as much as possible, define itself. I 
wish now to attempt a brief appraisal, to suggest some of the defects, 
limitations, and achievements of her poetry. 

The major flaw in her poems comes from a frequent uncertainty of 
stance, resulting in an uneasy tension between kinds of diction and tone. 
Miss Raine tries simultaneously to participate in an experience and to 
comment on it, and the result is often such a poem as “Seed,” of which 
this is the last stanza: 


External and innate dimensions hold 

the living forms, but not the force of life; 
for that interior and holy tree 

that in the heart of hearts outlives the world 
spreads earthly shade into eternity. 


The dry commentator’s tone of the first lines clashes with the exalted tone 
of the preceding stanza and with the final lines. This is an early poem, 
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but she has not excluded it from her collected work, and the defect is not 
limited to the earlier poetry. “Seen in a Glass” shows the same failure to 
sustain its proper tone because of an intrusive expository diction: 


Tree, house and stars 
Extend to infinity within themselves 
Into the mystery of the world. 


I find the same true of these lines in “Word Made Flesh;” 


Hieroglyph in whose exact precision is defined 
Feather and insect-wing, refraction of multiple eyes. 


and of the opening lines of the last stanza of an otherwise excellent poem, 
“Winter Fire”: 


Essential fire is the unhindered spirit 
That, laid upon the lips of prophecy, 
Frees all the shining elements of the soul, . . . 


The clash in these lines and in others is between a poetry of action 
and a poetry of statement. The basic nature of her poems is so clearly 
active that the explicatory words jar; the tone is too intense to absorb the 
detached tone of the philosophical or scientific adjectives and nouns. I 
have not found the attempts to blend a scientific diction with myth and 
natural objects often succeed: the tone is not flexible enough to allow such 
a diction to be used. It is very possible, of course, that for Miss Raine this 
diction consists of what Auden calls “sacred riames,” in which case I cannot 
share the response. Even so, the pull between a poetry of drama and impli- 
cation and a poetry of exposition remains in many poems, not as a tension 
the poet deliberately exploits as part of her structure, but as an unresolved 
conflict between two modes of writing, a struggle between the rational and 
the mythological modes of thought. 

Miss Raine’s interest in “pre-verbal” symbolism makes her impatient 
with linguistic structures. Some of her poems grow diffuse, accumulating 
many words where a few chosen for precise effects would do; some of 
the earlier poems are apt to set down a moment of sensibility without fully 
developing it into a poem. Most recently her attraction to spells produces 
a loose catalogue of names and invocations and a tiresome use of parallel- 
ism, a poetry that revolves about a point. The direction if pursued to its 
logical end may eventually produce poems consisting of one word chanted 
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over and over: it is, one may suggest, a dangerous direction for any poet 
to take. 


The range of Miss Raine’s poetry is severely limited. Many of the 
poems she omits from her collection deal with the Crucifixion: she has 
found that the themes and imagery of sacrifice and redemption are not 
within her scope. She has also excluded “love poems of a personal nature” 
and poems that belong “to the transient and not the imaginative order, 
poems descriptive of events in place and time as such.” She is quite right, 
for the most part, in finding these inferior poems, but that she cannot 
respond to Christian themes or convert personal relationships and transient 
events into an imaginative order (as, for instance, Yeats does again and 
again) indicates that her imagination is confined in situation and theme. 
C. Day Lewis has remarked that “a poetry which excludes the searchings 
of reason and the promptings of the moral sense is by so much the less 
impassioned, the less various and human, the less a product of the whole 
man at his full imaginative height”; and Miss Raine’s is by and large 
such a poetry. She writes, too, with what becomes a monotonous intensity: 
her poems are pitched high, with the casual gesture, the everyday event, 
the colloquial talk, the laughter, the complex play of light and shadow in 
the daily life, left out. 


It is notable that in a time when most poets must be approached in 
terms of their shifted allegiances and altered techniques, Miss Raine’s 
poetry for two decades has been relatively unchanged. She has matured 
in poetic strength and expanded her technical resources, but a chrono- 
logical reading of the poems shows her concentration on a single theme, 
treated with a small number of techniques. Many of her later poems, read, 
in fact, as richer versions of earlier ones. 

I am not suggesting that a poet is to be blamed for being so limited. 
As David Jones has said, the muse “is indifferent to what the poet may 
wish he could feel, she cares only for what he in fact feels.” Miss Raine is 
quite right to confine herself to what she can do well. She is the kind of 
poet whose power comes from concentration and exclusion, and it is use- 
less to wish her other than she is. 

At her best, she is a fine, highly individual poet, going her own way, 
adhering to her own seeing, rejecting the temptations as well as the advan- 
tages of a large technical “bag of tricks.” This single-mindness gives her 
work its personal freshness and authority. However narrow her range, she 
is concentrated on universal and important experiences. She expands our 
awareness: if there are some failures in the use of scientific diction, there 
is nevertheless a unique power to explore the strangeness, terror and joy 
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of the human self’s relation with the universe by means of an imagination 
that fuses the scientist's awareness of the flux of time and space with the 
mystic’s awareness of divine immanence and divine transcendance. Her 
successful poems have, in Emerson’s words, “a thought so passionate and 
alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an architecture 
of its own, and adorns nature with a new thing.” These poems embody 
their vision with a structure controlled in its spiral flight, a language richly 
evocative, a music delicate and restrained, as in the final stanza of “Dust”: 


The dust sweeps through the figures of a dance, 

Moves in its ritual transit like a bride 

Imprinting shells and flowers with spiral forms that pass 

To fossil wastes and whirling nebulae 

Weaving the rose, the lamb, and the world’s darling child, 
And then unmakes again the world the dance has made. 


Whether or not Miss Raine is right in speaking of the Romantic tradi- 
tion as “the norm of English poetry,” she has shown that it is alive and 
productive in our time. Reading her, in fact, we become aware, not that 
she has, as she herself thinks, broken sharply with the earlier generation 
of modern English poets, but that much in these poets is part of the 
Romantic tradition. The isolation of the poet, the distrust of all but the 
personal experience, the rejection of rationalism and materialism, the 
idiosyncratic style, the religious affirmations based on intuition and imagi- 
nation, the use of associative structure, dream, myth, and symbol—these 
have been with us since the time of Blake and are central to the poetry 
of Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, and Auden as well 
as to such later poets as Edwin Muir, David Jones and Kathleen Raine. 
It is possible that future literary historians will find the “anti-romantic” 
movement that marked the birth of modern English poetry important but 
relatively superficial, and will see our age as part of a long literary epoch 
they will call Romantic, as we now speak of Renaissance. 

In that epoch Kathleen Raine has a distinguished, if minor, place. 
She has written at least a dozen poems that must be ranked with the best 
lyrics of our time. “I cannot but realize,” she says at the end of her preface 
to Collected Poems, “that what I have written amounts to very little.” 
It is enough. 
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Book Reviews 


THE ROSE WITHOUT THORN 


In the Rose of Time: Poems 1931-1956, by Robert Fitzgerald. New York: 
New Directions. $3.00. 

What is most astonishing about these poems, as far as public recogni- 
tion is concerned, is that they have never been reprinted in any of the 
so-called best standard anthologies. This inexcusable omission speaks very 
badly for the anthologist as critic—for Oscar Williams, who allots himself 
more space than he does, say, William Carlos Williams; it also speaks 
badly for Untermeyer and his two recent associates, Shapiro and Wilbur. 
Apparently Mr. Untermeyer, in his most recent anthology, acquired the 
services of Shapiro and Wilbur in order to introduce the modern touch 
and viewpoint of a generation quite younger than his own. If so, they 
have not only failed to recognize the work of a poet who is undoubtedly 
their peer, but who is also very likely their superior. That poet, of course, 
is Robert Fitzgerald. 

The seemingly gratuitous “of course” could lead to argument, but that 
would involve an intricate discourse not to be undertaken here. One ques- 
tion, though more fact than question, lies quite beyond any serious dispute 
—that Robert Fitzgerald is one of the truly great translators of our time. 
If his translation of Book I of the Georgics is not a classic, then neither is 
the Rubaiyat of his namesake. Some of the reviewers may be forgiven their 
temporary lapse in learning, when they mistook Georgics for an original 
work, so beautifully does Robert Fitzgerald accomplish his task. It is this 
classical training, unfortunately so absent today, that gives a tone of re- 
flective precision to everything Fitzgerald writes—from Horace and Virgil 
to “Cobb Would Have Caught It.” Even Kenneth Rexroth, that wild 
and wooly spokesman for those who don’t know a How! from a Bay, has 
said that Fitzgerald is a true classicist, quite unlike those Southern Gentle- 
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men (Rexroth’s term, meaning Ransom and Tate) who would like to 
write in the classical mode. But Fitzgerald is traditional in the very best 
sense, because he continues and evolves tradition into the contemporary 
scene and form; and because, let it not be forgotten, he has great learning 
in Greek and Latin origins. 

Despite Fitzgerald’s pre-Christian preoccupation, possibly because of it, 
the critics have shown considerable lack of perception in not recognizing 
and tracing the strain of Catholicism in his work. It is perhaps a grave 
mistake, in the writing of “religious” poetry, to mouth continually every 
dogmatic and liturgical word we know, and expect the result to be authentic 
religious poetry. Robert Fitzgerald’s fine quality of selective restraint has 
helped him avoid this disastrous pitfall of the so-called religious poet. The 
following poem may not have the subjective intensity of a Hopkins, but 
it does, on the other hand, possess that quality of classical grace and pre- 
cision which Hopkins never knew. It is called “Meditation,” at Fra 
Angelico’s sepulchre in the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva: 


His working days were golden: Tuscan light 
Vested his little priesthood when he drew; 

This funeral dusk would never have come right 
In his fresh tempera, but the dusk came true. 
His morning angels never knew such cold; 

He felt it briefly. When his breath was gone, 
One there who worked in stone took his death mould 
To cut this that a dim lantern shines on: 

The angelic brother, his starved lineaments 
Harshly chiselled in the cowl, his eyes 

Staring at fearful peace, his formal hands, 
Where the rude cape divides, chastened crosswise: 
Ancient and homely in the floor at Rome. 

Here Pope and prior let the mortal tears come. 


With Edwin Muir’s “The Lord,” this must surely stand as one of the 
great sonnets of our time. This may not be purely coincidental, for Muir 
and Fitzgerald have much in common: both have been outstanding trans- 
lators; both have written from ancient and classical sources; both have 
written in the mainstream of tradition; and both have been ignored woe- 
fully out of proportion to their accomplishments. (Untermeyer, Shapiro 
& Wilbur Company, by the way, have also excluded Muir from their opus 
anthologicus.) But if this review has been somewhat contentious, it is 
because Robert Fitzgerald deserves well of the art he himself has served 
so well. He writes like a man “Loving what he beheld and will behold.”— 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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IN THIS AND FUTURE ISSUES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announce the begin- 
ning in this issue of a series of important critical discussions on poetry 
and on poets who, of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, have published work 
that has received some public acclaim but have not been adequately dis- 
cussed nor given their true importance. The Series begins in this issue with 


The Poetry of Kathleen Raine 
By Joseph P. Clancy, Chairman Department of English 
Marymount College, New York City 


In November 


The Poetry of David Jones 
. By Barry Ulanov, English Department, Barnard College 


In January 


The Modern Approach to Poetry 
By John Boyd, S.J., Bellarmine College 


In issues thereafter some of the poets to be considered will be: 
Thomas Merton, John Logan, John Frederick Nims, 


Ernest Sandeen 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Too often poets, such as 
those mentioned above fall between two schools: either from one side 
they, because Catholics, are greeted with indiscriminate praise out of pro- 
portion to their qualities and achievements; or from the other side, ignored 
or dismissed with perfunctory notices. The SPIRIT series is planned then 
to be entirely objective. 
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